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1 Tn  flfoemonam 


3loI|n  William  Kelley 

1909  - 1959 


The  English  High  School  community  was  saddened  by  the  passing  of  John  W 
Kelley  on  Christmas  Day. 

A teacher  for  many  years  at  various  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  Boston,  Mr. 
Kelley  had  been  an  outstanding  member  of  the  School’s  History  Department  since  early 
1955.  He  had  contributed  significantly  to  the  School’s  teacher-training  program. 

His  career  was  the  inspirational  expression  of  a remarkable  blend  of  endowments  — 
an  incisive  mind  that  refused  to  be  cluttered  or  distracted  by  irrelevancies,  dedicated 
scholarship,  keen  ethical  sensibilities,  an  active  love  of  schoolboy  and  intercollegiate 
athletics,  and  an  unusual  balance  in  his  judgment.  His  rare  compassion  and  generous 
sympathy  for  his  fellow  man  made  him  an  admired  and  respected  friend  of  countless 
English  High  School  men.  They  mourn  his  loss. 
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Zhe  Annual  Homecoming 
and  football  T) inner 


by  ERIC  B.  LOTH,  ’60 


On  a Wednesday  night,  Eiecember  second,  the 
Annual  English  High  School  Homecoming  and  Foot- 
ball Dinner  was  held  in  the  gymnasium.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a whopping  success,  even  more  so  than  it 
had  been  in  previous  years. 

The  guests  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Ronan,  our 
own  track  coach,  and  by  Mr.  John  Tierney  of  the 
School  Committee,  after  an  eat-all-you-want  turkey 
dinner.  The  first  guest  was  one  of  our  own  alumni, 
Mr.  George  Alpert,  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad.  Mr.  Alpert  said  that  the 
only  thing  the  teachers  of  English  High  did  not  teach 
him  was  never  to  become  president  of  a railroad. 

The  second  guest  was  Mr.  Lou  Musco,  president 
of  the  English  High  Alumni  Association.  Mr.  Musco 
showed  the  plans  for  much-needed  additions  to  the 
school  building.  One  new  wing  would  contain  six- 
teen new  classrooms  and  a new  cafeteria;  the  other 
would  contain  a new  gym.  We  were  told  that  the 
land  for  the  additions  has  already  been  bought. 
The  only  thing  that  is  holding  up  construction  is  a 


lack  of  School  Committee  funds. 

The  next  guest  was  Coach  Bill  Stewart,  who  ex- 
plained that  the  Thanksgiving  Day  game  had  been 
just  a bad  break,  but  that,  as  a whole,  the  team  had 
done  a remarkable  job  with  a season  of  eight  wins 
and  one  loss.  Mr.  Stewart  then  introduced  the  mem- 
bers of  the  football  team  and  commented  on  the  fine 
sportsmanship  they  had  shown  all  year. 

One  of  the  honored  guests  was  Charlie  Fitzgerald 
of  Boston  Latin  School,  who  recently  retired  as  foot- 
ball coach.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  presented  with  the 
English  High  Alumni  Award  and  a sweater.  It  was 
hoped  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  would  continue  his  happy 
association  with  the  English  High  School.  After  a 
few  more  interesting  talks  by  coaches  and  referees, 
the  dinner  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  Alma 
Mater  song. 

It  was  the  hope  of  everyone  who  attended  that 
there  would  be  more  dinners  of  this  kind  in  the 
future. 
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Editorial  . . . 


by  ERIC  B.  LOTH,  ’60 


We  very  often  hear  the  question,  "Why  should 
I work?  What  good  will  it  do  me?”  Suppose  you 
do  not  want  to  go  to  college.  Any  work  done  now 
will  benefit  you  in  the  future.  Work  on  the  high 


school  level  is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  training  an 
individual  to  face  life  as  a mature  and  educated 
adult.  Sometimes  we  tend  to  become  discouraged 
when  burdened  down  with  the  day-to-day  school 
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work  and  wonder  if  all  this  work  is  worth  it. 

It  has  been  proved  by  many  that  high  school  and 
college  graduates  earn  more  than  their  counterparts 
even  though  these  graduates  have  started  later  in 
life.  It  is  generally  realized  that  a graduate’s  income 
will  increase  faster  in  a shorter  period  of  time  than 
that  of  a non-graduate. 

We  should  next  consider  the  arguments  of  the 
person  who  has  left  school  and  is  earning  good 
money  and  has  a car  and  has  no  worries  to  face.  He 
maintains  that  he  does  not  need  education  and  is 
happy.  The  only  thing  he  does  not  realize  is  that  if 
he  had  continued  his  education,  he  would  have  a 
mature  and  sensible  outlook  on  life.  He  would  be 
an  enlightened  citizen. 

However,  in  every  society  it  is  unfortunate  that 
there  are  some  people  who  are  not  willing  to  do  their 
fair  share  in  taking  up  the  burdens  of  life  and  facing 


their  responsibilities  as  human  beings.  They  are  the 
ones  who  procrastinate  and  leave  for  others  the  work 
that  they  are  too  lazy  to  do  themselves.  This  unfor- 
tunate situation  sometimes  happens  even  in  schools. 

Some  has  a laissez-faire  attitude  toward  life  that  is 
reflected  in  whatever  they  fail  to  do.  They  are  the 
drones  of  life  who  expect  everything  to  be  handed 
to  them. 

It  is  a shame  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  interest 
these  people  in  constructive  and  worth-while  activi- 
ties, such  as  the  E.  H.  S.  Record.  The  Record  is 
always  eager  to  accept  new  contributions  and  possibly 
discover  some  new  or  hidden  talent.  Everyone  in 
the  world  can  do  something  well.  You  never  know 
your  strong  point  until  you  have  tried  everything 
within  the  bounds  of  your  intellectual  curiosity.  So, 
above  all,  try  to  develop  curiosity  concerning  life 
and  education,  and  always  do  your  level  best  to  be 
a success  in  the  game  of  life. 


Heavy  Handed 

Man  gives  birth  to  twisted  shapes. 
Nature’s  is  great  symmetry. 

Man  will  harvest  snarled  hate. 
Elsewhere  beauty  lives  untrod. 

Man  has  tied  his  knoettd  life. 
Balanced  hues  have  grass  and  sky. 
But  only  love  is  straight. 


Spectrum 

Snow  falls  white; 
sorrow,  pale; 
anger,  red; 
loneliness,  blue; 
Snow  falls  white. 
Of  what  or 
are  your  worries? 


by  H.  RANDALL  WEBB,  ’60 
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Music  and  Mature 

by  ALFRED  FISHER,  ’60 


Oftentimes,  when  people  comment  on  classical 
music,  annotations  such  as  "it  reminds  me  of  a 
weeping  willow  tree,”  or  "it  has  the  violence  of  a 
thunder  storm”  are  made.  Listeners  invariably  asso- 
ciate music  with  the  outdoors  and  with  natural  phe- 
nomena. What  is  it  that  motivates  this  metaphysical 
alliance  between  music  and  nature? 

The  titles  of  many  esteemed  compositions,  such  as 
the  "Nocturnes”  of  Chopin,  the  "Pastorale”  Sym- 
phony of  Beeethoven,  and  "La  Mer”  of  Debussy 
suggest  that  they  were  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  the 
night,  the  fields,  and  the  sea. 

One  may  become  confused  when  analyzing  the 
"Nocturnes”,  for  when  they  are  thought  of  from  a 
romantic  aspect,  they  are  the  tenderest,  most  delicate 
of  love  songs.  When  they  are  thought  of  from  the 
aspect  of  their  association  with  nature,  they  become 
equally  enchanting  melodies,  reminiscent  of  tranquil 
woodland  ponds  at  dusk.  Many  critics  accuse 
Chopin’s  "Nocturnes”  of  being  "desperately  senti- 
mental' and  "lurkingly  voluptuous”.  It  seems  appar- 
ent that  Chopin  composed  with  "tears  on  his  sleeve”, 
so  to  speak;  but  if  one  allows  himself  to,  one  may 
easily  discern  and  appreciate  the  link  between  the 


' Nocturnes”  and  languishing,  lambent  moonlight  re- 
flected on  a still  lake. 

Music  expresses  the  ideas  and  the  knowledge  which 
we  have  gained  through  our  senses.  The  sound  of  a 
particular  piece  of  music  acts  as  a stimulant  to  the 
power  of  remembrance.  We  subconsciously  associate 
the  melody  with  a lost  love,  a great  battle,  a brilliant 
sunset,  or  any  past  experience,  the  effect  of  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  mood  of  the  music  with  which 
we  associate  it. 

Many  of  the  great  composers  possessed  a great  love 
and  understanding  of  nature.  After  the  long  Vienna 
winter,  the  rebel,  Beethoven,  would  rush  to  the 
country  and  romp  through  the  meadows  like  a child. 
This  was  the  "gargantuan”  Beethoven,  ecstatic  with 
the  feeling  of  the  good  earth  in  his  hands  and  the 
warm  spring  sun  on  his  face.  During  these  few 
moments  of  "wild  abandon”,  Beethoven  received  the 
inspiration  to  write  many  of  his  most  noted  w ks. 

Composers  depend  on  nature  to  supply  the.  * with 
material;  for  all  ideas  expressed  in  music  are  not  the 
aesthetic  delineations  of  a human  problem.  Music 
also  is  an  outpouring  of  the  incredulous,  inborn  awe 
of  nature  which  is  peculiar  to  all  men. 


My  Boston 

by  EDGAR  ZUNIGA,  ’62 


The  clocks  were  about  to  strike  midnight.  The 
streets  were  quiet,  so  quiet  that  it  seemed  as  though 
they  were  taking  a rest  after  a rough  going  over  by 
trucks,  cars,  bicycles,  dogs,  cats;  but  most  of  all,  by 
the  beating  that  they  took  from  the  heat  of  the  sun’s 
rays. 

A cry  of  a baby,  the  whistles  of  trains,  and  other 
sounds  could  be  heard  far  off.  Then  silence  pos- 
sessed the  darkness;  this  was  a moment  of  rest,  a 
moment  of  peace  and  quiet.  You  walk  down  a main 
street,  you  find  nothing  but  a couple  of  tourist’s  cars, 
you  hear  the  symphonies  of  crickets  . . . You  turn 
right,  you  turn  left,  you  turn  left  once  more,  and  you 
are  still  there  — in  the  middle  of  deep  silence. 

Awage!  I say;  awake  and  see  your  city,  as  it 
really  is  . . . friendly,  brutal;  rich,  poor;  intellectual, 


ignorant  . . . All  this,  in  one  old  city;  you  have  the 
choice  of  thousands  of  careers  and  jobs  according 
to  your  vocation. 

The  people  make  the  city;  that’s  why  I remember 
this  night,  the  night  when  I entered  old  Boston, 
which  is  my  city,  the  city  you  hear!  My  city,  espe- 
cially at  night,  when  I alone  see  it  asleep  . . . and 
the  sounds  sound  as  though  they  were  the  groans  of 
an  over-tired  woman.  Sleep  . . . now  city  of  all  voca- 
tions, sleep  while  I watch  over  you  and  do  my 
work  . . . 

And  so  the  man  walks  deeper  into  the  darkness 
with  his  broom  and  trash  cart  while  the  city  sleeps. 
Dawn  appears,  the  city  awakes  . . . Tire  man  is 
gone  . . . 
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The  First  Epistle 

of  the  E.  H.  S.  Band 


by  FRANCIS  J.  MCCARTHY,  ’60 


1.  And  behold,  Mrs.  Latham  spoke  unto  Arlie, 
saying,  "Your  time  is  come  to  live  among  your  own. 
Depart  from  thy  trumpet  and  thy  bag  and  thy  music 
and  thy  five  solo  trumpet  players  and  begone  from 
E.  H.  S.” 

2.  And  behold,  there  arose  a great  clamor,  for  in 
those  days,  there  was  a dearth  of  Gabriels;  and  the 
sergeants  and  the  corporals  were  surely  vexed,  for 
there  was  nowhere  to  turn.  And  behold,  there  were 
rumors,  and  rumors  of  rumors.  But  there  was  no 
word  from  Rockport. 

3.  And  the  powers  that  be  held  conferences  and 
more  conferences  saying,  "What  shall  we  do,  for  we 
can  not  keep  him  forever’’,  and  there  was  great 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  for  they  needed  him 
sorely. 

4.  And  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  twelfth  month  a 
mystic  commandment  came  forth  from  Rockport  and 
the  oracles  spake,  and  the  captains  and  lieutenants 
trembled,  for  they  were  sore  afraid.  And  they  ques- 
tioned not,  for  they  were  soon  to  know. 


5.  And  the  school  committee  spoke  unto  Malone, 
and  Malone  spoke  to  the  leaders  of  the  tribes,  and 
said  "Take  ye  unto  yourselves  your  decades  of  men 
and  waste  ye  not  his  last  days,  for  they  shall  be  dear 
unto  ye  as  the  manna  from  Heaven”.  And  it  was 
said  unto  others,  "Take  ye  your  bugles,  and  shine 

them  for  the  last  time,  for  on  the  twenty-third  day 
of  the  twelfth  month,  he  shall  depart  forever  here- 
from”. Which  was  equivalent  to  two  weeks  notice. 
And  behold,  it  was  so. 

6.  And  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month,  Arlie 
took  with  him  his  wife  and  departed  in  a great  plane, 
for  the  ass  was  not  used  in  those  days  and  they  flew 
south  unto  the  great  city  which  was  called  Miami, 
and  into  the  unknown  future. 

7.  And  there  arose  in  those  days  what  was  known 
as  a schedule  B and  the  powers  that  be  were  surely 
vexed,  for  they  no  longer  had  a conductor  to  awaken 
the  men  from  their  slumber,  and  Arlie  was  gone  and 
there  was  a great  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 


Take  ye  your  bulgles  and  s!  : hem 

for  the  last  time  ...” 
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Country  Cife 

by  WALTER  E.  SALVI,  ’6l 

Now  that  the  "Do-It-Yourself"  craze  is  a thing 
of  the  past,  let  me  indicate  to  you  the  startling  after- 
math  of  this  craze.  To  begin  with,  the  average 
housewife  is  continually  bombarded  with  a deluge 
of  homemaking  magazines  continually  stressing  the 
ease  with  which  you  may  transform  a colonial  smoke 
house  into  a pleasant  summer  cottage  resembling  the 
palatial  summer  homes  gracing  the  shores  of  New- 
port, R.  I.  Always  with  very  little  expense.  The 
illustrations  in  these  magazines  always  show  a pleas- 
ant young  couple  dressed  in  the  latest  "After  Six’ 
fashions  gently  tearing  down  a brick  wall.  This 
couple  always  set  to  work  with  a tack  hammer,  a bor- 
rowed saw,  several  pounds  of  headless  nails,  and  a 
couple  of  used  2x4’s  and  transforms  a shack  that 
any  self-respecting  hobo  wouldn't  live  in,  into  a 
showpiece  for  any  homemaking  magazine. 

This  continual  propaganda  is  very  likely  to  start 
the  housewife  thinking,  and  at  this  point,  danger 
rears  its  head.  The  housewife  starts  to  badger  the 
poor  man  referred  to  hereafter  as  the  husband,  into 
reading  an  article  in  one  of  these  house  breaking 
magazines.  Now  a crucial  decision  must  be  made. 
If  the  husband  has  any  smarts,  he  will  immediately 
cancel  all  subscriptions  to  these  magazines;  but  if  he 
wishes  to  insure  domestic  .tranquility,  he  will  agree 
to  glance  at  the  magazine.  His  wife  hands  him  the 
latest  issue  of  "Building  Homes  for  Fun  and  Profit”, 
in  which  she  has  tactfully  marked  in  heavy  red  pencil 
the  "Challenges  to  Your  Imagination"  column  so 
that  the  unsuspecting  bread  winner  will  be  drawn  to 
the  challenges  for  sale  and  maybe,  just  maybe,  buy 
a "poor,  poor,  neglected  18th  century  cow  barn”  and 
convert  it  into  a modern  summer  home  full  of  the 
latest  improvements,  all  at  a "low,  low,  price.” 

After  several  readings  the  husband  admits  that 
there  might  be  some  truth  in  the  matter,  and  he 
starts  his  quest  for  a "Challenge”.  After  spending 
several  week  ends  tramping  through  the  countryside, 
and  questioning  the  natives  to  see  if  they  have  a cow 
barn  they  would  like  to  sell,  our  hero  finds  the  perfect 
place.  It  is  located  seventeen  miles  from  the  nearest 
general  store,  completely  surrounded  by  mud  and 
almost  completely  demolished.  Our  impromptu  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  rushes  home  to  tell  his  wife  the  good 
news.  They  decide  that  they  must  visit  the  place  the 
very  next  day. 

While  examining  the  barn,  the  husband  discovers 
the  storm  cellar  by  stepping  through  the  termite 
eaten  floor  boards.  Undaunted,  they  force  their  way 


onward,  gaily  planning  "inexpensive"  revisions  which 
will  make  the  barn  "just  charming”.  They  will  start 
tomorrow. 

After  buying  $679.53  worth  of  power  tools  be- 
cause he  "needed  them  anyway”,  the  husband,  with 
the  help  of  his  soul  mate,  ignorant  and  blissful,  starts 
to  work  on  the  barn.  After  carefully  drawing  plans 
for  fifteen  minutes,  the  wife  decides  that  that  pole 
in  the  middle  has  got  to  go!”  So,  husband,  always 
eager  to  please,  shinnies  to  the  top  of  the  pole  with 
his  Handy  Dandy  portable  saw,  which  weighs  571/4 
lbs.,  and  starts  to  saw.  Now  this  action  would  be 
quite  all  right  except  that  when  he  finishes  sawing 
through  the  pole,  nature  takes  its  course  and  the 
pole,  along  with  the  husband,  starts  to  fall.  When 
he  finishes  falling,  the  husband  finds  himself  in  the 
storm  cellar,  but  fortunately  his  fall  was  broken  when 
he  went  through  eight  sheets  of  % plywood  at 
$8.72  a sheet. 

At  this  point  in  the  game,  the  wife  wisely  suggests 
that  the  husband  take  a coffee  break.  The  husband 
takes  this  suggestion,  and  when  he  sits  down  on  a 
moss  covered  stump,  he  discovers  the  old  well  — the 
hard  way.  After  drying,  he  walks  over  to  his  car, 
which  by  this  time  has  sunk  up  to  its  hub  caps  in 
mud,  and  reaches  for  his  lunch,  which  isn’t  there 
because  it  was  carted  off  by  field  mice.  Since  the  day 
is  fairly  well  gone,  he  and  his  wife  get  out  the 
sleeping  bags,  all  set  to  sleep  under  the  stars  and 
enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  Mother  Nature. 

After  convincing  his  wife  that  there  are  no  wild 
bears  in  the  neighborhood,  they  settle  down  to  a 
peaceful  night’s  sleep,  disturbed  briefly  by  a short 
thunder  storm.  Awakened  at  dawn  by  our  feathered 
friends,  the  husband  gets  up  sleepily,  rubbing  his 
eyes  and  starts  off  in  search  of  the  well,  which  he 
finds,  once  again,  the  hard  way. 

This  as  the  saying  goes,  was  the  straw  that  broke 
the  camel’s  back.  When  our  happy  couple  reach  the 
outer  fringes  of  civilization,  they  look  as  if  they  had 
been  through  World  Wars  I and  II,  and  the  husband 
puts  his  "Challenge”  on  the  open  market  for  "any 
fool  that  wants  to  buy  it.” 

After  eight  months,  our  friend  unloaded  his  prop- 
erty, for  a profit,  and  decided  to  throw  a party  in 
recognition  of  this  joyous  occasion.  Friends  and 
neighbors  were  invited,  and  the  party  was  in  full 
swing  when  the  husband  received  a telegram  from 
the  state  "notifying  the  present  owner  that  the  state 
wishes  to  purchase  your  property  so  as  to  obtain 
sufficient  land  for  an  inter-state  highway.”  The  price 
quoted  was  $2,000  over  what  he  had  sold  the  prop- 
erty for. 

Our  friend  is  now  in  the  country,  but  he  can’t 
really  enjoy  it.  You  see,  he’s  all  wrapped  up  in  a 
straight  jacket. 
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The  Solipsist 


by  BARRY  GORE,  ’60 


He  had  just  finished  reading  the  articles  on  solip- 
sism and  "gestalt"  psychology.  For  a while  he  sat 
quietly,  pensively,  absorbed  in  the  flood  of  ideas  the 
articles  had  provoked  in  him. 

Then,  he  stood  up  and  walked  to  the  other  side  of 
the  room.  He  glanced  at  his  reflection  in  the  full 
length  mirror,  and  rubbed  the  stubble  on  his  chin. 
"Need  a shave,  I guess.” 

He  took  a closer  look  at  his  image  — and  sub- 
consciously began  breaking  himself  down  into  ges- 
talt patterns.  For  a moment,  he  saw  reality ; he  caught 
a glimmer  of  his  true,  inner  self,  the  one  he  took 
for  granted.  His  physical  features  — "What  am  I?” 

. . . "A  flesh-clad  skeleton;  a blob  of  protoplasm; 
a reflex;  a reactive  machine;  a statistical  anomaly  of 
atoms  and  molecules  . . . And  what  were  those? 
Energy  . . . nothing.” 

He  withdrew  mentally  from  this  glimpse  into 
reality,  but  a part  of  his  mind  droned  inexorably  on. 
"Nothing  matters;  nothing  exists;  not  even  you  . . . 
Everything  is  so  'trivial’.” 

"But,”  argued  his  other  self,  "I  have  a brain  . . . 
I think  . . . "Cogito  ergo  sum.” 

"No,”  answered  the  first,  "you  are  wrong.  That 
rule  is  not  really  valid.  Cause  precedes  effect;  there- 
fore, you  do  not,  cannot  think,  for  'you  do  not  exist’.” 

"No,  no,  no!”  shrieked  his  whole  being.  "It’s  not 
true!  I exist  — I must!”  All  his  pent-up  fears, 
doubts,  emotions,  and  most  of  all,  his  basic  instinct 
of  self  preservation,  suddenly  overwhelmed  him.  He 


had  to  — "had  to”  — escape,  or  go  insane.  The 
rational  part  of  his  mind,  still  functioning,  would 
not  let  him  take  refuge  in  insanity,  so  he  ran  from 
the  house,  ran  from  his  fears  and  doubts.  "A  typi- 
cally extroverted  reaction,”  observed  his  other  self, 
detachedly. 

He  gulped  great  quantities  of  the  fresh,  clean 
spring  air.  Gradually,  he  slowed  his  frantic  pace  to 
a fast  walk.  For  the  first  time  he  looked  closely  at 
his  surroundings  — and  saw  reality  again.  Instead  of 
the  ordinary  "gestalt”  pattern  of  a group  of  stone 
buildings,  he  saw  the  underlying  formlessness,  the 
absolute  nothingness.  For  atoms  were  atoms;  the 
buildings’  stone  was  his  flesh,  flesh  was  air,  air  was 
light,  light  was  nothing. 

"Then  it’s  true,”  gasped  his  unwilling  subcon- 
scious. "No,  not  true,”  answered  his  other  self. 
"Nothing  is  true;  everything  is  false.  Do  you  see  that 
now?” 

"Yes,”  he  muttered.  "Yes,  I think  I do.  Does  it 
matter?  Does  ’anything’  really  matter?”  he  asked 
himself.  And  he  knew  the  answer. 

The  building  around  him  vanished,  as  though 
whisked  away  by  some  giant  broom.  Stars,  buildings, 
his  body,  and  air  alike  — all  disappeared.  He  found 
himself  in  a strange,  intangible  mist, 

"Why  should  I continue  to  exist  — if  not  in  body, 
then  in  spirit  — when  all  else  is  gone  ? I have  noth- 
ing left  to  live  for;  I only  desire  eterna  rest.’ 

So  he,  too,  disappeared,  and  there  was  nothing  . . . 
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Zargeh  Ploesti 

by  STEPHEN  BERKOWITZ,  ’60 


The  pilots  in  the  ready  room  groan  as  the)'  hear 
that  their  target  is  again  Ploesti.  They  remember 
that  dreadful  day  when  they  went  off  their  course 
by  accident  and  ran  into  the  cream  of  the  German 
Luftwaffe.  They  remember  how  fifty  per  cent  of  their 
squadron  went  down  in  flames.  Ironically  enough, 
only  fifty  per  cent  of  Ploesti  was  destroyed.  As  they 
now  leave  the  ready  room  for  the  second  time,  there 
are  mixed  thoughts  going  on  in  their  heads.  It  is 
dawn,  although  faint  streaks  of  gray  can  be  seen  on 
the  horizon.  The  pilots  say  goodbye  to  each  other 
and  climb  into  their  bombers.  The  gunners,  radio- 
operator,  and  bombardier  all  check  with  the  captain 
before  take-off.  All  planes  taxi  onto  the  runway  to 
form  a single  line  for  the  take-off.  They  get  the 
proper  clearance  signal,  and  they  are  airborne.  They 
take  off  from  dusty  North  Africa;  cross  the  blue, 
sparkling,  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  head  for  war-torn 
Ploesti,  Rumania.  Ploesti;  where  oil  is  pumped  out 
ia.  countless  gallons  every  day  to  feed  the  hungry 
German  war  machine.  Oil  — without  it,  a modern 
mechanized  army  is  immobile. 

As  the  bombers,  175  strong,  near  Ploesti,  a modern 
"Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade’’  begins.  They  are 


greeted  by  deadly  anti-aircraft  fire.  Planes  are  falling 
as  if  they  were  mere  flies  being  swatted.  Pilots 
and  crews  see  their  life-long  friends  being  ripped 
down  from  the  air  by  big  black  puffs  of  smoke. 
Some  men  bail  out;  others  don’t.  But  still  they  go 
on.  They  are  now  through  the  wall  of  German  anti- 
aircraft fire.  But  now,  the  German  Luftwaffe  relieves 
the  flack  batteries.  The  Germans  come  out  of  the 
sun  for  the  kill;  but  the  gunners  of  the  American 
B-24’s  are  ready.  Messerschmitts  and  Folk-Wulfs 
are  greeted  by  red  hot  fifty  caliber  machine  bullets. 
Inside  the  B-24’s  everyone  is  shouting  commands  — 
"Watch  that  Messer  off  your  port  gun.”  "Roger,  tail 
gunner.”  "He’s  coming  over  to  your  right  side,  waist 
gunner.”  "I  got  him,  I got  him,  look  at  him  burn!” 
"Belly  gunner,  watch  that  Folk-Wulf.’  "Check; 
scratch  one  Folk-Wulf.”  Suddenly  there  is  no  more 
fighting;  Ploesti  is  directly  below  the  bombers.  The 
bombardier  now  takes  over  the  plane;  the  pilot  must 
follow  his  instructions  to  the  letter  if  he  wishes  this 
mission  to  be  a success.  The  bombardier  makes  his 
hurried  calculations  and  yells:  "Bombs  Away.” 

Ploesti  is  no  more.  The  German  war  machine  is 
living  on  borrowed  time ; a loan  which  they  will 
never  repay. 
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English  High  at  the  U.  ft. 

by  ARNOLD  FRIEDMAN,  ’60 


On  Friday,  November  27,  1959,  thirty-three 
students  from  English  High  School  boarded  a train 
at  Boston’s  South  Station  — destination:  United 

Nations,  New  York. 

Filled  with  excitement  and  enthusiasm,  we  arrived 
at  Grand  Central  and  proceeded  to  walk  up  44th 
Street  to  1st  Avenue,  where  the  leaders  of  the  world 
decide  our  future  — to  the  United  Nations  Building. 

The  Assembly  Building,  which  is  the  visitors’ 
entrance,  is  an  ultra-modern  structure  of  marble  and 
limestone,  and  sweeps  low  in  contrast  to  the  thirty- 
nine  story  Secretariat  Building.  We  were  greeted  by 
Miss  Inger  Talbot,  a lady  of  Danish  descent,  who 
was  assigned  to  guide  us  on  our  tour  of  the  building. 

She  informed  us  that  the  building  is  situated  on  a 
plot  of  land  donated  by  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  that 
it  cost  sixty-seven  million  dollars  to  construct.  The 
five  international  languages  used  at  the  U.  N.  are 
English,  French,  Spanish,  Russian,  and  Chinese,  all 
of  which  are  audible  on  special  ear-phones  located 
in  each  conference  room. 


After  elaborating  on  the  structure  of  the  United 
Nations,  Miss  Talbot  escorted  us  through  the  various 
conference  chambers.  These  chambers  include  the 
General  Assembly,  which  discusses  any  question  or 
any  matters  within  the  scope  of  the  U.  N.  Charter; 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  which  discusses 
matters  which  will  benefit  the  economic  and  social 
status  of  the  world;  and  the  Security  Council,  which 
is  primarily  responsible  for  world  peace.  We  were 
all  greatly  impressed  by  these  different  assembly 
rooms. 

The  next  part  of  the  trip  was  probably  the  most 
memorable.  We  were  .taken  to  a special  lecture 
room  situated  on  the  ground  floor,  where  we  were 
greeted  by  John  McVane,  press  officer  of  the  United 
States  Mission  to  the  U.  N.  The  group  was  per- 
mitted to  ask  a variety  of  questions  ranging  from 
the  purpose  of  the  U.  N.  to  "the  total  disarmament 
of  the  world!” 

On  our  return  trip  home,  we  all  agreed  that  we 
had  a new  and  better  understanding  of  the  United 
Nations,  "the  diplomatic  capitol  of  the  world.” 
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Who  T>id  Jt? 


I saw  an  eight-legged  cat. 

Flying  over  a featherless  dog, 

Who  had  his  elbow 
In  his  stocking, 

While  he  was  out  walking. 

But  the  ducks 

On  the  sweet,  coffee  water, 

Sang  like  umbrellas 
As  they  barked. 

But  the  foolish  ants, 

All  dressed  in  white, 

Were  gathered  together, 

To  greet  the  new  mayor, 

Who  was  munching 
On  a rotten  pear. 

As  the  slimy  dirt 
Crawled  over  the  worms, 

An  elderly  lady  picked  them -up, 

And  put  them  all  in  a big  blue  cup. 
When  the  cup  to  the  brim  was  full, 
Believe  me,  she  ate  them  all  right  up. 
And  gathered  some  more, 

To  sell  at  her  spaghetti  store. 

In  a restaurant,  I bought  some  pie, 

And  the  pie  was  dog’s  eye  pie. 

A bald  headed  man,  who  had  no  mouth, 
Was  eagerly  eating  a big  fat  mouse. 

So  the  world  had  finally  snapped; 

I was  the  only  sane  person  left.  So 
All  the  crazy  population, 

Wanted  to  put  me  in  a padded  bell,  just 
Because  I wasn  t like  them. 


"Tell  me  the  truth,”  the  psychiatrist  said, 

As  he  positively  bobbed  his  head. 

"At  12  A.  M.,  it  is  pitch  dark?” 

"No,”  said  I. 

"Noah  took  a hundred  elephants  on  his  ark?” 
"No,”  said  I. 

"Is  Beelzebub  under  the  tub?” 

"No,  again,”  said  I. 

"The  sky  is  under  the  ground?” 

"No,  positively  not,”  I shouted. 

"Then  the  ocean  swims  above  your  head?” 
Please  stop  asking  such  foolish  questions.” 

Just  answer  the  question”  the  psychiatrist 
demanded. 

Then  no!  No!  No!  — The  sky  is  over  the 
ground, 

And  the  ocean  is  on  the  earth.” 
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Zo  Mad,  Mut 
Zhats  What  you  Qet 


Yellow  Canary, 

How  did  you  escape! 
I thought  I tightly 
Locked  your  gate. 

Look  out  Canary, 
There’s  Tom  Cat! 
Gulp  — 

Too  late. 


"Did  the  gold  fish  eat  the  cat  for  supper?’’ 
"No,”  said  I. 

"Then  Lady  Dracula  drank  her  husband  to 
death?” 

"Again,  for  the  last  time,  no!” 

Tomorrow  morning  when  I get  up, 

I’ll  tell  the  doctor, 

Who  is  a seven-foot  flea, 

That  he  has  cured  me. 


Careless  Yellow  Canary, 
Is  now  a Yellow  Fairy. 


Zickle  Us 

With  the  Kidiculous 


I’ll  never  again  call  the  flat  world  round. 
And  I’ll  get  all  my  rest  in  the  city  pound 


Be  very  careful  what  you  say, 
For  some  quack  doctor  may 
Capture  you  with  a shoe, 
Then  put  you  in  some  zoo, 
With  the  washing  machine, 
And  the  mirror. 


The  Beginning. 


His  joke  was  quite  ridiculous 
But  it  sure  did  tickle  us. 

And  if  you’re  not  meticulous, 

You  too  can  laugh  at  the  ridiculous. 


by  PETER  C.  GILLIS,  '60 
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For  Sale  by  HI1  Music  Dealers. 


Rah»Rah*Rah*E.»H.*S. ! 


English  High  School 
March  » * * » 
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THIS  march  was  composed  for.  and  first  performed 
at,  the  reunion  of  the  past  graduates  of  the  Boston 
English  High  School,  held  in  Boston.  March  2Sth. 
1896.  The  school  "cheer"  is  introduced  in  the  march, 
and  this  feature  will,  no  doubt,  sound  familiar  to  all  E.  H.  S. 
pupils. 

The  music  is  bright  and  easy,  and  is  especially  adapted 
for  that  popular  dance,  the  two-step.  The  title-page  con- 
tains an  excellent  picture  of  the  school  building. 


Price,  50  cents. 


For  Sale  by  All  Dealers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  price  by  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Boston. 


English  High  School  March 

TWO-STEP. 


'»  R.  L Bhownell 


,T-T  T~T~  f-  ^ 


Courtesy  of  MICHAEL  SCHWARTZ,  ’60 


Appomattox 


by  LEIGHTON  AVERY,  ’60 


The  Civil  War  ended  at  Appomattox  as  a result 
of  the  skillful  maneuvering  of  Devin’s  Cavalry 
Division  under  the  command  of  General  Sheridan. 
The  cavalry,  however,  was  not  able  to  withstand  the 
desperate  Confederates  who  were  essaying  their  last 
hopes.  Sheridan  therefore  summoned  Major-General 
Joshua  Lawrence  Chamberlain  of  the  United  States 
Volunteers.  With  the  combined  forces  of  the  cavalry 
and  Chamberlain’s  troops  the  possible  break-through 
in  the  Union  lines  was  averted  while  more  men  and 
cavalry  were  brought  up  to  strengthen  the  Union 
line. 

Once  a strong  front  had  been  established,  it 

seemed  the  final  blow  was  soon  to  be  struck. 

Sheridan  gave  the  order  to  advance.  The  remnants 

of  the  Confederate  army  fought  disheartedly  while 
the  Union  forces  fought  with  a passion  which  came 
from  the  knowledge  that  this  battle  would  finally 
end  the  war.  It  seemed  as  if  the  battlefield  would 
soon  turn  into  a bloody  sea.  Then  from  the  Con- 
federate lines  came  a lone  Confederate  staff  officer 
bearing  a white  flag.  Upon  reaching  the  Union  lines 
the  messenger  dismounted  and  delivered  his  message: 
"Sir,  I am  from  General  Gordon.  General  Lee 

desires  a cessation  of  hostilities  until  he  can  hear 
from  General  Grant  as  to  the  proposed  surrender.” 
Chamberlain  realized  that  a matter  of  such  great 
importance  could  not  be  accepted  by  himself  alone. 
He  asked  the  messenger  to  wait  while  he  sent  word 
to  his  corps  commander,  General  Griffin.  Then,  from 
the  Conferedate  lines  came  a cavalry  procession 
headed  by  one  of  our  cavalry  staff,  Colonel  Whitaker, 
accompanied  by  a Confederate  staff  officer.  Then, 
without  dismounting,  the  cavalryman  shouted:  "This 
is  unconditional  surrender.  This  is  the  end.”  Shortly 
after,  Chamberlain  received  the  order  to  cease  fire. 
It  was  then  ten  o’clock  and  a truce  had  been  agreed 
upon  until  one  o’clock. 


The  conference  was  to  be  held  near  the  Appo- 
mattox Court  House.  Six  or  eight  officers  from  each 
side  met  between  the  lines.  Both  sides  were  now 
awaiting  Lee’s  answer  to  Grant’s  summons  to  sur- 
render. When  one  o’clock  came,  no  message  from 
Lee  had  yet  been  received.  Therefore  the  Union 
officers  started  to  return  to  their  own  lines  and 
prepare  for  battle.  While  riding  back  to  their  lines, 
one  of  the  Union  officers,  Chamberlain,  turned 
round  to  look  at  the  Confederate  lines.  From  them 
came  the  majestic  Robert  E.  Lee  with  Colonel 
Marshall,  his  chief  of  staff.  Then  from  the  Union 
lines  came  General  Grant  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Newhal,  one  of  Sheridan’s  staff  officers.  Though 
the  final  word  of  surrender  had  not  yet  been  given 
by  Lee,  along  the  Union  lines  the  men  of  the  Union 
Army  shouted  "Lee  surrenders!” 

Late  that  night  of  April  9,  1865,  General  Griffin 
informed  Chamberlain  that  it  would  be  his  honor 
to  command  the  Union  soldiers  at  the  formal  surren- 
der of  the  army  and  the  colors  of  Lee.  Then  Griffin 
informed  Chamberlain  that  the  Confederates  had 
begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  stack  their  weapons 
where  they  were  standing,  and  let  us  pick  them  up 
after  they  left.  But  Grant  felt  that  this  wasn’t  quite 
respectful  enough  for  the  United  States.  Grant 
would  have  all  private  property  respected  and  permit 
officers  to  keep  their  side  arms,  but  he  insisted  that 
the  surrendering  army  march  out  in  due  order  and 
lay  down  all  tokens  of  Confederate  authority  and 
organized  hostilities  against  the  United  States. 

April  12,  1865,  was  the  day  of  the  actual  surren- 
der. It  was  a chilly,  grey  morning,  depressing  to  all. 
The  Union  soldiers  formed  to  receive  the  surrender- 
ing army.  Then  the  Confederates  advanced,  forging 
forward  in  grey  marching  columns.  The  Confederate 
flag  with  the  red  Maltese  cross  on  a field  of  white 
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was  proudly  held  by  the  oncoming  column.  It  was 
then  that  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  struck 
Chamberlain  with  awe  and  admiration.  Fully  aware 
of  the  responsibility  assumed,  Chamberlain  resolved 
to  mark  the  event  with  some  token  of  recognition, 
which  could  be  nothing  else  but  a salute  of  arms. 
For  two  reasons  he  felt  this  only  fitting  and  proper. 
The  first  was  that  the  salute  was  not  for  the  cause 
for  which  the  flag  stood,  but  for  its  going  down 
before  the  flag  of  the  Union.  The  second  was  that 
before  us  in  proud  humiliation  stood  the  embodiment 
of  manhood  who  had  suffered  death  and  disaster  for 
what  they  believed. 

Instructions  had  been  given  to  salute  the  Con- 


federates when  the  head  of  each  division  column 
came  opposite  that  of  the  Union.  Then  the  bugle 
sounded  the  signal,  and  instantly  the  whole  Union 
line  from  left  to  right,  regiment  by  regiment,  gave 
the  soldiers  salutation.  At  the  head  column,  riding 
with  heavy  spirit  and  downcast  face,  General  Gordon 
heard  the  sound  of  shifting  arms,  looked  up,  and 
taking  the  meaning,  wheeled  his  horse  up  with  pro- 
found salutation  as  he  dropped  the  point  of  his 
sword  to  the  boot  toe:  then  facing  his  own  com- 
mand he  gave  the  same  command.  In  a long  and 
solemn  procession,  the  Confederates  then  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  marked  the  end  of  a long  and  bloody 
war.  But  even  more  significantly,  it  marked  the 
second  birth  of  our  Nation. 
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The 

American  Red  Cross 
Convention 

June  1 - 3,  1959 


by  JOEL  SABLE,  *60 


Upon  being  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross,  I was  chosen  to  represent  English  High 
and  sixty  other  Boston  schools,  private  and  parochial, 
at  the  American  National  Red  Cross  Convention  at 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

When  I arrived  there,  I registered  along  with 
5,000  other  delegates  from  all  over  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  at  the  Convention  Hall.  Everyone 
was  given  identification  cards,  and  the  "hospitality” 
night  which  followed  was  quite  enjoyable. 

The  delegate  center  on  the  main  floor  of  Conven- 
tion hall  had  38  exhibits  and  many  displays,  includ- 
ing a large  one  on  Nursing  Services  50th  Anniver- 
sary. There  were  also  statues  of  Clara  Barton  and 
Jane  Delano. 

On  June  1 the  opening  plenary  session  in  Con- 
vention hall  started  off  with  a telegram  from  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  congratulating  the  Red  Cross  on  its 
excellent  work  and  expressing  his  regrets  that  he  was 
unable  to  be  there. 


At  the  Convention  there  were  such  distinguished 
speakers  as  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  E.  Roland  Har- 
risson,  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

My  primary  job  was  to  sit  in  on  discussion  groups 
and  gather  information  by  comparing  ideas  with  dif- 
ferent students  from  all  over  the  United  States  on 
how  to  make  Junior  Red  Cross  sessions  as  meaning- 
ful and  useful  as  possible. 

It  wasn’t  all  work,  however.  Every  night  there 
was  dancing  at  the  lounge,  on  the  last  night  there 
was  a huge  banquet.  After  the  banquet  General 
Gruenther  gave  a most  interesting  speech,  which  was 
followed  by  an  entertainment  by  the  Atlantic  City 
High  School. 

All  of  us  were  sorry  to  leave  Atlantic  City  and  all 
the  wonderful  friends  we  had  made  there.  I think 
that  I really  got  a lot  out  of  the  Convention.  It  was 
quite  an  enjoyable  experience  for  me,  one  that  I 
shall  never  forget. 


English  High  School 
Trick  Drill  Team 

by  STANLEY  BALISE,  ’60  and  ROY  BROWN,  ’60 


Each  year  the  English  High  Trick  Drill  Team 
reassembles  to  work  out  a routine  foi  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  game.  The  majority  of  the  team  is  new,  but 
there  are  many  cadets  who  return  from  the  preceding 

year’s  team. 

During  the  first  week,  the  team  practiced  march- 
ing and  the  regular  manual  of  arms.  During  the 
second  week,  the  drill  team  was  split  into  three 
groups  according  to  ability  and  experience  in  trick 
drill.  These  three  teams  were  drilled  in  both  the 
regular  and  the  trick  manual  of  arms.  During  the 


fifth  week  of  practice  Captain  Fisher  split  the  groups 
into  four  squads  of  sixteen  cadets  each.  Captain 
Fisher’s  original  plan  was  to  use  only  two  of  these 
groups,  but  because  the  other  two  teams  came  along 
so  well,  he  decided  to  use  all  four  groups.  Time  for 
the  big  game  gradually  approached.  The  team  now 
began  drilling  during  the  fourth  period.  On  one 
occasion  the  team  even  practiced  during  the  fifth 
period!  The  Trick  Drill  Team  needed  these  practice 
sessions  to  acquire  perfection. 


Finally  the  day  of  the  game  arrived.  The  drill 
team  met  at  Harvard  Stadium  at  eight  forty-five  in 
the  morning.  The  team  found  it  necessary  to  run 
through  the  routine  once  before  the  game.  Because 
of  rain,  the  cadets  had  not  practiced  for  three  days. 
Also,  they  found  that  marching  in  the  stadium  was 
different  from  marching  in  the  school  yard. 

After  the  team  had  finished  practicing,  the  game 
was  under  way.  Time  went  by  quickly,  and  soon  the 
half  arrived.  After  Latin  had  finished  her  routine, 
the  English  cadets  marched  to  both  ends  of  the  field. 
The  formation  of  the  drill  team  covered  every  corner 
>f  the  area.  Two  color  guards,  each  consisting  of 
five  men,  marched  to  the  center  of  the  field,  did  a 
squads  right,  and  marched  to  the  side  lines.  They 
went  back  to  the  center  of  the  field  after  the  drill 
team  had  completed  their  maneuvers.  The  complete 
drill  team  then  marched  off  the  field. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a job  well  done. 
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Zkc  West  frays  of  Our  Cives 

by  MICHAEL  TOBIN,  '60 


8:30  So  begins  another  day.  Guess  I’d  better  get 
to  school  and  do  some  homework. 

8:45  Where’s  that  *#@&*  bus?  No  matter 
how  early  I get  up,  the  bus  is  always  late.  Here  it 
comes;  it’s  about  time. 

9:10  What  a nerve  that  little  kid  has!  Giving  a 
SENIOR  a tardy  slip!  Just  because  kiddo  has  one 
of  those  "blue  badges  of  courage’’  on  his  arm,  he 
thinks  he  owns  the  place.  Whatta  fool!  Everyone 
know  that  the  Alumni  own  it. 

9:15  Just  because  I’m  two  minutes  late  for  chem- 
istry, ’Doc’  is  mad  at  me.  Oh,  Oh!  Here  comes  a 
quiz.  What’s  my  test  letter?  C?  No,  I think  it’s  B. 

I can’t  do  B;  better  change  my  seat  and  try  D.  Just 
as  hard.  Psst,  hey  Joe!  Whatcha  got  for  D?  What 
a nerve;  he  won’t  even  answer.  What  are  friends  for 
anyway  ? 

9- 50  Looks  as  though  I forgot  to  wear  my  drili 
uniform.  Oh,  well,  I can  spare  half  a point  anyway. 
When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  what’s  the  use  of 
drilling?  Latin  always  wins.  Wonder  why?  Payola? 
Fixed  ? Rigged  ? 

Guess  I missed  the  last  command.  Say  what’s  the 
big  idea  of  taking  me  out  to  give  me  extra  help? 
I’ll  show  him!  I’ll  take  this  rifle  like  so,  and  — 
whoops  . . . (crash)  . . . Sorry,  sir.  I know  they 
cost  money.  I know,  sir.  Three  D’s  in  personality, 
sir?  Yes,  sir  (sniff,  sniff). 

10:30  English  class  at  last"  I really  can  use  this 
rest!  Watch  it;  here  comes  a question. 

What  do  I think  of  Burke?  What  do  I think  of 
Burke???  Do  you  really  want  to  know  what  I think 
of  Burke?? 

Three  D’s?  What  for??  Yes,  sir.  I apologize, 
sir.  I know,  sir.  Yes,  sir  (sniff,  sniff). 


11:10  Fourth  period  at  last!  One  nineteen  here 
I come!  Yippee!!  (ringggg).  Room  tardy?  Yes, 
sir.  I shall  be  glad  to  spend  a fortnight  hence  in  this 
room;  I wouldn’t  miss  it  for  the  world. 

What?  a 'T  for  talking  out  of  turn?  How  about 
an  'L’  for  living?  Did  you' just  say  three  D’s.  Yes, 
sir.  I perceive  my  tactical  error  and  henceforth  I 
shall  be  conspicuous  for  my  silence. 

12:00  Lunch!  Wow,  look  at  that  line!  Look  at 
that  food!  Ptomaine  poisoning  tonight  for  sure. 
Well,  when  you’ve  go  to  go,  you’ve  got  to  go. 

12:20  Here’s  my  subject  — math.  What’s  he 
mean  by  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  frustrum  of  the 
pyramid?  Now,  why  in  the  world  would  anyone 
want  to  pass  a plane  perpendicular  to  a frustrum? 
It’s  none  of  my  business,  I’m  just  here  to  take  up 
space. 

1:08  Good  ol’  108!  Look  at  that  side  board!! 
Looks  like  writing  on  it!  Well  I’ll  be  . . . It’s  an 
outline!  Wonder  how  much  copies  are  selling  for? 

I hate  to  spend  the  75£  but  without  my  binoculars 
I’m  lost. 

(Class  begins)  What  questions?  Who’s  going  to 
know  how  many  popular  votes  Lincoln  got  or  how 
many  bales  of  cotton  were  exported  in  1861  ? Who 
am  I supposed  to  me?  The  Answer  Man? 

What?  Not  again!  Yes,  sir,  three  more  D’s. 

1:50  (Economics  period)  Time  for  a snooze. 
(15  minutes  later)  What  a nerve?!  Waking  me  up. 
What’s  that?  What’s  an  international  pool?  — 
Where  everyone  goes  swimming;  what  else  could  it 
be?  Must  have  gotten  an  "A”  in  recitation. 

2:30  And  away  we  go  — zooooom  (speed  of 
light). 
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The  English  High  School 
Science  Club 

by  EDWARD  E.  JAMESON,  '60 


This  year,  under  the  capable  guidance  of  Mr. 
Gustus,  the  Science  Club  has  had  many  interesting 
and  informative  meetings.  At  the  meeting  on  De- 
cember 8,  1959,  we  were  honored  to  have  a former 
student  of  English  High  School,  Mr.  Gerald  Tetrault, 
’58,  give  a lecture  entitled,  "The  Limits  and  Values 
of  the  Scientific  Method”.  Mr.  Tetreault  is  now  a 
sophomore  at  Boston  University. 

The  first  in  a series  of  -panel  discussions  on  the 
subject  of  "Rockets  and  Space  Travel”  was  held  on 
January  7,  I960,  in  room  317.  After  a brief  intro- 
duction to  the  subject  by  Mr.  Gustus,  the  panel 
answered  the  questions  of  the  members.  For  exam- 
ple: "What  is  the  best  fuel  for  a rocket?”;  'What 
speed  is  needed  by  a rocket  to  escape  from  the 
earth?” 

All  of  the  students  interested  were  invited  to 
attend  the  meeting  on  January  14,  I960.  For  this 
meeting  we  were  very  privileged  to  hear  from  a 
member  of  the  Planetarium  Staff  of  the  Museum  of 
Science,  Mr.  Jackson  Wilcox.  The  subject  of  the 


lecture  was  "Eclipses,”  with  special  reference  to  the 
recent  solar  eclipse  on  October  2,  1959,  which 
was  not  seen  by  observers  on  the  ground  because  of 
heavy  clouds.  Mr.  Wilcox  started  by  describing 
eclipses  and  with  the  use  of  models  showed  how 
both  solar  and  lunar  eclipses  happen.  He  also  told 
how  complicated  it  is  to  predict  an  eclipse.  Mr. 
Wilcox  was  one  of  the  few  lucky  people  who  were 
able  to  see  the  eclipse,  for  he  was  on  a special 
American  Air  Lines  flight.  During  the  eclipse  the 
plane  was  at  twenty-one  thousand  feet,  and  above 
the  clouds.  As  the  meeting  went  on,  Mr.  Wilcox 
showed  the  group  the  color  slides  that  he  had  taken 
of  the  various  phases  of  the  eclipse. 

The  election  of  the  Club  officers  took  place  on 
January  28,  I960.  The  winners  of  the  election  were 
Edward  Jameson,  President;  Henry  Russell,  Vice 
President;  Harvey  Rain,  Secretary-Treasurer ; George 
Davis,  Richard  Palmieri,  Robert  Powers,  Gary  Shos- 
tak  and  Robert  White,  Program  Committeemen. 

The  Science  Club  is  now  preparing  exhibits  for 
the  f.  H.  S.  Science  Fair  to  be  held  March  9,  I960. 
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by  PHILLIP  S.  RUBIN,  ’60 

I 

They  needed  blood  — anyone’s  blood.  All  vam- 
pires need  blood.  The  last  of  their  supply  was  dwin- 
dling out  and  they  were  desperate.  The  council  was 
ordered  into  session.  Their  leader,  who  was  about 
six  feet  tall,  was  young-looking  for  his  age  and  for 
a person  holding  his  high  position  — he  was  230 
years  old.  Hi  sarms  as  well  as  his  legs  were  thin, 
with  three  fingers  and  three  toes  respectively.  He 
was  wearing  a sort  of  tunic.  His  face  had  a con- 
stant look  of  both  worry  and  fear. 

"Since  we  can’t  find  a source  here,  we  will  have 
to  go  elsewhere,  probably  to  another  planet,"  he  said 
with  gravity.  Then  he  appointed  a number  of  scouts 
to  the  different  planets.  Xena  was  assigned  the  third 
planet  in  their  solar  system 

II 

It  looked  natural  enough.  Tom  Palmer  had  a 
rolled-up  magazine  in  his  hand  and  was  stalking  it. 
It  looked  like  any  other  mosquito;  and  yet,  it  was  a 
little  too  fast  and  too  smart  to  be  one.  He  had  been 
trying  to  kill  that  mosquito  for  the  past  fifteen  min- 
utes. Tom  hates  mosquitoes.  Every  year  he  gets  more 
than  his  share  of  bites.  This  summer  he  decided  to 
try  to  kill  them  before  they  bit  him.  He  swore  to 
himself  as  he  lost  sight  of  it.  He  finally  gave  up. 

III 

Xena’s  orders  had  been  to  use  the  body  transfer- 
ence method  if  necessary.  He  had  chosen  the  mos- 


quito. Back  at  the  home  base  there  were  many  little 
bright  lights  on  a large  panel.  Occasionally,  one  of 
them  went  out  — meaning  one  more  scout  had  either 
been  detected  and  done  away  with,  or  for  some  reason 
had  failed.  Whenever  this  happened  the  person  on 
duty  immediately  went  to  a catalogue,  drew  out  a 
card  with  the  planet's  name  on  it,  and  placed  it  under 
the  "unfavorable  conditions"  category.  After  two 
months  there  were  only  a few  scouts  left  of  the  thou- 
sands that  had  been  sent  out.  Xena  was  one  of  them. 

IV 

Tom  Palmer  woke  up  with  a mosquito  bite  as  big 
as  a dime.  He  was  infuriated.  After  going  to  the 
medicine  cabinet  to  put  some  lotion  on  it,  he  sud- 
denly saw  it  — the  same  mosquito.  He  was  sure  that 
was  it.  Grabbing  the  nearest  weapon  handy,  he 
approached  it  very  carefully  as  it  was  lounging  on 
the  wall  above  the  sink.  Just  as  he  got  to  it,  it  flew 
away.  Tom  followed  it  carefully.  Oh,  if  he  could 
only  get  to  the  bathroom  door  and  close  it  so  it 
could  not  get  out.  He  didn’t,  and  it  flew  right 
through  the  open  doorway.  He  got  so  disgusted  that 
he  decided  instead  of  killing  it,  he  would  merely 
shoo  it  through  an  open  window.  That  darned  mos- 
quito wouldn’t  go  near  it.  After  much  maneuvering, 
he  got  it  on  to  the  Venetian.  He  closed  the  Venetian, 
snapped  the  slat  onward,  and  slammed  the  window'. 

V 

On  the  home  planet,  Xena’s  light  went  out.  The 
person  on  duty  went  to  the  catalogue,  took  out  the 
card  with  the  third  planet's  name  on  it,  and  put  it 
in  the  unfavorable  category.  On  the  third  planet, 
Xena  lay  on  the  ground  outside  the  window  — dead 
— shrivelled  up  in  the  bright  early  morning  sunlight. 


Crossword 


ACROSS 

1.  An  instrument  for  beheading 
8.  Amperage  (abbrev.) 

10.  A small  bit  of  something 

11.  Old 

12.  Louisiana  (abbrev.) 

14.  To  stuff 

16.  A tiny  spot 

17.  Past  participle  of  light 

18.  Woven  fabrics 

20.  Form  of  the  word  to  be 

21.  Consents 

23.  An  electrical  current 

25.  Brilliance  of  color 
27.  A tiny  particle 
29-  Duration 

31.  Red  Cross  (abbrev.) 

32.  Northeastern  University 
33-  To  force 

36.  A Chinese  unit  of  money 
(1/16  catty) 

38.  Absent 


39-  Chums 

40.  Used  for  hearing 

41.  To  reply 

42.  — hilate  (destroy) 

43.  Second  note  of  the  scale 

44.  Shinning 

45.  Amidst 

46.  Symbol  for  gold 

48.  Material  things 

49.  Cripple 

DOWN 

1.  Credulous 

2.  Idaho  (abbrev.) 

3.  R.  M.  327  E.  H.  S. 

4.  Pound  (abbrev.) 

5.  A high  rocky  hill 

6.  Titles 

7.  For  example 

8.  State  further 

9.  A British  waiter 

13.  A passageway  between  rows  of 


seats 

14.  Because  (Fr.) 

15.  Profound  respect 

19-  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
2 1 . Receive 
24.  Transport 

26.  Historical  records 

27.  Radiate  health 

28.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
30.  Pronoun 

33.  Decayed 

34.  Counts  (in  England) 

35.  A perfume 

36.  Tangent 

37.  Servile 

39-  Protects  the  outside  of  buildings 
4oA.  A girl’s  name 

42.  Morning 

43.  Smallest  state  in  U.  S. 

44.  Pull  or  drag 
46.  A suffix 

48.  Sun  god  of  ancient  Egyptians 
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Athletics 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


Basketball 

by  ARNOLD  FRIEDMAN,  ’60 


English  Trips  "Eagles” 

Getting  off  to  a flying  start  in  league  competition, 
English  High  practically  ran  B.  C.  High  off  the  floor 
in  defeating  them  by  a score  of  66-46.  Tony  LoVuolo 
and  Jack  McGloin  turned  in  brilliant  performances 
with  LoVuolo  netting  23  points  and  McGloin  scoring 
22  points.  Don  Cotter,  Bernie  Snyder,  Paul  Tosi, 
Phil  Kachinsky,  and  Buddy  Costello  all  turned  in  fine 
performances  for  the  victors.  This  was  a very  en- 
couraging win,  and  it  showed  that  Coach  Gillis  had 
his  men  well-readied  for  the  oncoming  season. 


Get  that  ball! 


Trade  Downs  English 

In  their  second  encounter  of  the  season,  the  Double 
Blue  lost  to  a very  strong  Trade  team  by  a score  of 
68-55.  English  got  off  to  a very  slow  start  and  were 
never  headed  "The  Tradesmen.”  Most  of  the  scor- 
ing was  divided  between  Co-Capt.  LoVuolo,  who 
tallied  20  points,  and  Co-Capt.  McGloin,  who  potted 
16  for  the  losers.  It  was  a tough  loss  for  the  Blue, 
but  it  was  evident  that  this  game  was  a bad  one, 
which  they  had  to  get  out  of  their  systems. 

E.H.S.  72  — Technical  32 

After  losing  to  Trade,  the  Double  Blue  Quintet 
came  back  to  wallop  Technical  by  a score  of  72-32. 


From  start  to  finish,  English  was  in  command.  Tony 
LoVuolo  topped  all  scorers  with  21  points.  Jack 
McGloin  tossed  in  19  for  the  victors.  Coach  Gillis 
made  use  of  his  very  effective  bench,  as  illustrated  by 
the  superb  contributions  of  Paul  Tosi  and  Phil  Kach- 
insky. English  made  good  on  14  of  19  foul  shot 
attempts.  Bernie  Snyder  pitched  in  with  eleven 
points. 

Double  Blue  Belts  Dot 

The  English  High  School  basketball  team  got  off 
to  a flying  start,  which  was  to  result  in  a 69-45  vic- 
tory over  Dot.  Although  the  Blue  dominated  the 
play  throughout  most  of  the  game,  Dorchester  made 
a second  half  comeback  which  paid  off  in  a 35-32 
score,  in  favor  of  English,  at  the  middle  of  the  third 
stanza.  Tony  LoVuolo,  Jack  McGloin,  Buddy  Cos- 
tello and  the  entire  squad  can  be  credited  with  the 
fine  win. 


There  goes  Tony 

E.H.S.  Trounces  B.C.  High 

Jack  McGloin  with  24  points  and  Tony  LoVuolo 
with  20  points  hoisted  English  High  one  step  higher 
in  the  route  to  a successful  defense  of  the  Boston 
City  League  title  as  the  Blue  and  Blue  downed  the 
"Eaglets"  81  to  60  in  their  fifth  encounter  of  the 
season. 
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It  looks  good  for  the  Double  Blue! 


Dorchester  59  — E.H.S.  54 

A very  inspired  Dorchester  High  five  came  to  the 
hostile  English  gymnasium  and  whipped  the  Double 
Blue  by  a score  of  59-54. 

It  was  evident  that  English  was  below  par  from 
the  outset.  Dorchester  tallied  7 quick  points  while 
holding  English  scoreless  during  that  span.  However, 
English  managed  to  maintain  a 33-27  halftime  edge. 
But  in  the  second  half,  a few  of  the  Double  Blue  key 
player  fouled  out  of  the  game,  and  that  was  it. 


English  jumped  off  to  a 23-5  first  period  lead  and 
were  never  headed.  Other  Double  Blue  stars  were 
Don  Cotter  with  16  points,  Costello  with  11  points, 
and  Flaherty  with  10  points.  At  that  moment  Eng- 
lish was  in  a first  place  tie  with  Latin. 

E.H.S.  70  — Trade  64 

In  what  may  be  classed  as  a real  thriller,  English 
High  nipped  Trade  by  a score  of  70  to  64.  English 
ran  to  a 46  to  28  lead,  then  took  it  a bit  easy  as  the 
Tradesmen  almost  took  full  command.  English  had 
enough  cushion  in  the  first  half  to  pull  them  through 
victoriously.  Tony  LoVuolo  chipped  in  with  19  for 
the  Blue,  and  Jack  McGloin  pitched  in  with  17. 

Bernie  Snyder  was  also  among  the  players  hitting 
double  figures  with  14  points.  Terry  Flaherty,  better 
known  as  "Terry  and  the  Pirates’’,  played  a sparkling 
game  on  defense.  Paul  Costello  and  Don  Cotter  also 
turned  in  fine  performances.  It  was  a very  enjoyable 
afternoon.  LoVuolo  drives  in  for  a basket. 
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Indoor  Track 


Senior  Lettermen 


by  MICHAEL  MENDELSOHN,  ’6l 


The  English  High  School  Track  Team  has  had  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  seasons  in  many  years.  By 
winning  the  B.  A.  A.  Meet  and  placing  second  in  the 
State  Meet,  the  Blue  and  Blue  brought  back  honors 
lost  in  years  past. 

English  208  — Trade  71 

English  won  its  first  meet  of  the  year  by  swamp- 
ing Trade  208  to  71. 

In  class  "A”,  Randy  Benn  proved  to  be  the  only 
double  winner  by  winning  the  high  jump  and  the 
hurdles.  Close  behind  him  in  the  hurdles  was  Ted 
Turner  and  in  the  high  jump  there  was  Jim  Dilday. 
Bob  Rooney  wasn’t  able  to  overcome  the  kick  of 
Edgar  Bowen  of  Trade  and  he  had  to  settle  for  2nd 
with  Gerry  Perlmutter  3rd.  George  Brown  and 
Jackie  Cooper  both  ran  away  from  everyone  in  their 
races,  Brown  in  the  ”440”  and  Cooper  in  the  "600”. 
Also  placing  in  the  ”600”  were  Jim  Dilday  and  Tom 


Joyce.  The  Blue  and  Blue  romped  in  two  events  by 
placing  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  in  each.  In  the  T000’,  Bill 
Theos,  Steve  Marder,  and  Bob  Thompson  placed,  and 
in  the  shot  put  Bob  Bouyer,  Randy  Miller,  and  Paul 
McCabe  placed.  The  broad  jump  had  Wes  Taylor, 
and  Don  Potts  placing.  These  two  men  also  placed 
in  the  dash.  Mark  Mulkerin  also  won  the  mile  with 
no  trouble  at  all. 

Class  ”B”  had  one  clean  sweep  and  two  where 
English  placed  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd.  The  shot  put  had 
Bill  Gaughan,  Phil  Taylor,  Wayne  Langford,  also  a 
point  winner  in  the  ”440”,  and  Walter  McMillan 
winning  eleven  points,  where  the  hurdles  had  Les 
Lewis,  Chet  Adams  and  Henry  Latson,  and  the  ”440” 
had  Mike  Mendelsohn  and  Armand  Guillory.  George 
Cubbage  in  the  ”220”,  Ed  Smith  in  the  dash,  and 
Chet  Adams  in  the  high  jump  were  also  winners. 
Also  placing  in  the  dash  were  Grady  Howland  and 
Bob  Grenham.  In  a race  to  the  tape,  Bob  M-iller  had 
to  settle  for  2nd  in  the  "880”,  while  Cliff  Henderson 
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placed  in  the  broad  jump.. 

In  two  races  in  class  C”  that  were  speedy  but 
close  the  Blue  and  Blue  had  Art  Carter  winning  the 
"176’’  with  Earl  Carrick  and  Ken  Durant  placing,  and 
in  the  "220"  Everett  Shephard  and  Ed  Lloyd  took 
1st  and  2nd  respectively.  Class  "C”  had  two  events 
in  which  they  took  the  first  three  places.  They  were 
the  "600"  with  Lenny  Thompson,  John  Taylor  and 
Bob  Fuller,  and  the  dash  with  Don  Neville,  also  a 
winner  in  the  broad  jump,  Bill  Ferriabough,  and  Jim 
Wallace.  The  Blue  and  Blue  also  had  good  luck  in 
the  relays;  all  three  teams  won. 

B.A.A. 

English  173/8,  Belmont  12,  St.  John’s  12 

English  did  a superb  job  by  surprising  all  com- 
petitors and  winning  the  B.  A.  A.  Meet  with  17% 
points.  Bob  Bouyer  continued  his  winning  ways  by 
placing  first  in  the  shot  put  with  an  excellent  throw 
of  51  ft.  8 in.  Ted  Turner  was  just  nipped  in  the 
hurdles  by  Kevin  O Brien  of  Belmont.  Jackie  Cooper 
came  up  fast  and  by  passing  a few  of  the  leaders  in 
the  "600”  took  a third  place.  Two  other  Englishmen 
to  place  were  Don  Potts,  5th  in  the  dash,  and  Jim 
Dilday,  tie  for  fourth,  in  the  high  jump.  In  the 
relay  St.  John’s  did  not  have  the  strength  to  keep  up 
their  lead  after  the  first  3 laps  and  succumbed  to 
Rindge,  the  relay  winner,  and  to  our  own  Blue  and 
Blue,  which  placed  2nd.  The  English  relay  team  was 
composed  of  Don  Potts,  Bob  Rooney,  Ted  Turner 
and  Jackie  Cooper. 

English  156  — Tech  145 

In  the  class  "A"  hurdles,  Tech  took  1st  place  but 
the  Blue  and  Blue  had  Haywood  Jones,  Ted  Turner 
and  Randy  Benn  placing.  Don  Potts  was  out  alone 
all  the  way  in  the  "300"  and  won,  with  George  Cub- 
bage  placing  4th.  Bob  Roony  ran  one  of  the  fastest 
times  at  the  Armory  in  the  "440",  with  Tom  John- 
son and  Bob  Thompson  placing.  The  Blue  and  Blue 
received  some  points  in  the  "600",  with  Tom  Joyce 
and  Jim  Dilday  placing.  Wes  Taylor  won  the  dash 
with  Jackie  Cooper,  the  ”600"  placing  2nd.  In  the 
mile,  Bob  Sullivan  came  in  2nd  and  Steve  Marder, 
converted  T000”  yarder,  placed  3rd.  While  Jim 
Dilday  was  taking  a place  in  the  high  jump,  Wes 
Taylor  placed  1st  in  the  broad  jump  with  Don  Potts 
3rd  and  Tom  Johnson  4th.  In  the  shot  put  Bob 
Bouyer  continued  placing  1st  in  competition,  with 
Joe  Bruno  2nd  and  Randy  Miller  4th. 


and  Ron  Harvey  swept  the  dash,  and  Chet  Adams 
won  the  high  jump,  along  with  placing  in  the  "220". 
In  the  broad  jump  Wayne  Langford  came  in  1st,  and 
Bill  Gaughan  and  Phil  Taylor  placed  1st  and  2nd  in 
the  shot.  Armand  Guillory  placed  2nd  in  the  "440", 
Bob  Grenham  and  Walter  McMillan  placed  in  the 
"220”,  and  Bob  Miller  and  Henry  Latson  placed  3rd 
and  4th  in  the  "880". 

Class  "C”  had  Ed  Lloys  1st,  Art  Carter  3rd  and 
Ken  Durrant  4th  in  the  "176”.  The  "220”  had  Ever- 
ett Shephard  placing  1st.  Don  Neville  came  through 
again  in  the  dash  by  winning,  with  Bill  Ferriabough 
2nd  and  Barry  Hickman,  an  Annex  boy  4th.  The 
Blue  and  Blue  had  Earl  Carrick  placing  in  the  hur- 
dles, John  Taylor  and  Bob  Fuller  pulling  2nd  and 
4th  in  the  "600",  Ken  Durrant  and  Art  Carter  in 
the  high  jump,  and  Don  Neville  in  the  broad  jump. 

STATE  MEET 

Rindge  Tech  24%,  English  20,  Newton  16 

The  Blue  and  Blue  had  to  settle  for  2nd  place  in 
the  State  meet  by  a scant  4 points.  Ttfi  ‘Turner  came 
through  with  flying  colors  by  placing  1st  in  the 
hurdles  with  a junior  Les  Lewis  4th.  Mark  Mulkerin, 
running  his  best  race  of  the  year,  placed  2nd  behind 
A1  Sullivan  of  Rindge  in  the  "1000".  Bob  Bouyer, 
the  outstanding  shot  putter  in  the  B.A.A.  Meet, 
settled  for  2nd  in  the  shot.  Don  Potts  also  picked 
up  a point  by  placing  in  the  dash.  The  relay  team 
gained  four  points  by  coming  in  2nd,  no  more  than 
five  yards  behind  Rindge. 


In  class  "B",  Les  Lewis  broke  the  record  for  the 
hurdles,  Ed  Smith,  Cliff  Henderson,  Paul  Johnson,  A fight  for  the  corner. 
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Hockey 

by  RICHARD  ELIA,  '60 


The  hockey  team  started  its  season  under  a great 
handicap,  as  three  players  were  ineligible  for  the 
entire  season. 

B.  C.  3 — English  1 

B.  C.  made  its  first  entrance  into  the  City  League 
by  shading  the  Double  Blue.  English,  with  a prac- 
tically inexperienced  team  gave  the  Eaglets  a tre- 
mendous fight  throughout  the  entire  game.  B.  C. 
took  an  early  lead  in  the  opening  minutes  of  the 
first  period  and  did  the  same  in  every  period.  In 
the  final  minutes  of  the  third  session  Joe  Gillen 
took  a pass  from  Dick  Elia  to  give  English  its  first 
and  only  tally  of  the  game.  It  was  a rocky  start, 
but  we  were  not  discouraged. 

Tech  6 — English  1 

After  a hard  fought  and  scoreless  first  period, 
the  Technicians  broke  loose  for  four  quick  goals  in 
the  second  period  to  shock  the  Double  Blue.  At  the 
start  of  the  third  session  Tech  tallied  again  to  put 
the  Double  Blue  in  a humble  position.  At  6:17  of 
the  third  period  Joe  Kelly  netted  his  first  of  the 
season,  with  assists  from  Ron  Condon  and  Jim 
Larkin. 


Cutting  in 


Trade  2 — English  2 

A stubborn  Trade  sextet  with  Farley  in  the  nets 
furnished  plenty  of  opposition  in  the  third  game. 


i 


Keep  your  head  up! 

Trade  scored  first  on  a breakaway.  In  the  opening 
minutes  of  the  second  period  Joe  Kelly  dented  the 
net  for  his  second  tally  of  the  year  to  tie  the  score 
one  to  one.  At  the  start  of  the  third  session  Jim 
Larkin  scored  with  assists  from  Ron  Condon  and 
Joe  Gillen.  With  a minute  left  to  play,  Trade  tied 
the  score  two  to  two. 

Dorchester  1 — English  4 

In  the  fourth  game  English  proved  its  mastery 
over  Dorchester.  Kelly  opened  the  scoring  by  netting 
a goal  at  the  start  of  the  second  period.  Condon, 
Larkin,  and  Gillen  all  did  the  same  as  the  smooth 
passing  of  Phil  McMann  aided  in  all  of  the  goals 
scored. 

B.  C.  5 — English  2 

In  the  fifth  game,  B.  C.  opened  the  game  by  scor- 
ing four  quick  goals  on  the  Double  Blue.  The  first 
and  second  periods  were  dominated  by  the  Eaglets. 
At  the  start  of  the  third  period,  a fired  English 
sextet  netted  two  goals,  one  by  Joe  Kelly,  the  other 
by  Ron  Condon.  The  finale  of  the  game  was  played 
in  favor  of  English,  but  it  was  too  late  as  English 
dropped  its  third  game  of  the  season. 

Tech  1 — English  1 

With  Bob  Dugan  in  the  nets,  the  Double  Blue 
almost  upended  a strong  Technical  six.  The  game 
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Cover  the  net! 


was  played  in  hard,  fast  skating  by  both  teams. 
Tech  scored  first  in  the  opening  minutes  of  the 
second  period.  At  the  start  of  the  third  period,  a 
determined  English  six  went  out  with  all  intentions 
of  defeating  the  Technicians.  Toe  Gillen  broke  the 
ice,  as  he  took  a neat  pass  by  Ted  Larsen  and  scored 
from  twenty  feet  out.  The  game  remained  scoreless 
for  the  final  few  minutes  as  English  H igh  tied  a 
strong  Tech  six. 

Trade  1 — English  4 

Troublesome  Trade,  conqueror  of  many  teams  in 
the  past,  extended  our  hockey  team  for  a whole 
period  before  Joe  Gillen  lit  the  lamp  in  the  second 
period.  There  then  . followed  three  more  goals 
starting  with  Gillen,  Kelly,  and  Jay.  The  game  was 
dominated  entirely  by  the  Blue  and  Blue.  At  this 
point  English  was  in  fourth  place,  three  points 
behind  Latin  School. 

Dorchester  1 — English  5 

In  the  eighth  game  of  the  year,  English  High 


looked  as  though  it  were  going  on  its  winning  way. 
Joe  Gillen  notched  his  ninth  goal  of  the  season  as 
he  took  a smooth  pass  from  Phil  McCann  and  scored 
from  thirty  feet  out.  Later  in  the  first  period  Gillen 
did  it  again  to  make  the  score  two  to  nothing.  Jim 
Larkin  dented  the  net  for  the  third  time  this  season 
as  he  took  a neat  pass  from  Ron  Condon.  Late  in 
the  second  period,  Dick  Elia  lit  the  light  for  the 
first  time  this  season  to  make  the  score  four  to 
nothing.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  third  session,  Joe 
Gillen  did  it  again  to  give  himself  his  first  "hat 
trick  ’ of  the  season. 

Latin  5 — English  0 

The  first  of  the  two  traditional  games  this  year 
arrived.  The  English  sextet  looked  exceptionally  fast 
during  the  opening  minutes  of  play.  Latin  capitalized 
on  many  English  High  blunders  to  give  them  a first 
period  lead  of  two  to  nothing.  In  the  second  and 
third  sessions  the  Double  Blue  threw  everything  but 
the  proverbial  kitchen  sink  at  the  Latin  goaltender, 
but  to  no  avail.  The  game  ended  in  favor  of  Latin 
School,  but  we  were  not  discouraged. 


Swimming 

by  MICHAEL  W.  MORRELL,  "60 


Last  year  an  English  squad  of  seven  boys  finished 
a season  of  competitive  swimming  against  prep 
schools  and  colleges  with  a four-four  record.  They 
also  finished  third  out  of  a field  of  sixteen  schools 
in  the  Mass.  State  High  Swimming  Championship 
held  at  the  University  of  Mass.  This  year  a similar 
team  ended  with  six  wins  and  one  loss. 


E.  H.  S.  54  — Huntington  Prep  32 

Every  year  since  the  English  High  School  team 
was  formed,  this  team  has  beaten  the  Blue  and 
Blue.  Last  year  they  beat  us  by  one  relay ; this  year 
it  was  a romp.  English  took  six  first  places  to 
Huntington's  four.  One  of  the  boys  that  beat  English 
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NO  RUNNING 


Bottom  (left  to  right):  Robert  Laydin, 

’62;  Joseph  Foley,  ’62;  Albert  Carlson, 
’62;  James  Mellen,  ’60. 


High  School  last  year  was  Robert  Long,  graduate  of 
English  High  School,  class  of  ’58,  All-American 
Prep  School  Diving  Champion.  English  High  School 
was  outnumbered,  but  pulled  it  out. 

High  point  men  — Barkhouse,  61/ 2 ; Mellen,  6]/2 ; 
Morrell,  6l/2 ; Murphy,  6l/2. 

E.  H.  S.  44  — M.  I.T.  41 

Another  team  which  had  beaten  English  High 
School  every  year  was  the  engineers  from  M.  I.  T. 
This  year  they  boasted  of  the  strongest  freshmen  team 
in  its  history.  As  the  meet  began,  their  powerful 
team  watched  Blue  and  Blue’s  Bill  Murphy  walk  off 
with  the  100  butterfly,  R.  Barkhouse  in  the  diving, 
and  Mike  Morrell  in  the  200  individual  medley  and 
the  200  freestyle.  M.  I.  T.  struck  back  with  heavy 
scoring  in  second  and  third  places. 

High  point  men  — Morrell,  10;  Murphy,  6l/2; 
Barkhouse,  5. 

E.  H.  S.  59  — Wellesley  26 

For  the  third  straight  time  the  Blue  and  Blue 
met  a team  of  superior  numbers  and  came  out  on 
top.  Wellesley  lined  the  deck  of  Cabot  Street  Pool 
with  twenty-two  swimmers  and  watched  English  High 
School  win  every  event.  Records  were  broken  by 
English’s  William  Murphy  in  the  100  butterfly  with 
the  time  of  1:02.9;  the  old  record  was  1:03.9. 
Another  record  was  broken  by  Mike  Morrell  in  the 


Top  (left  to  right):  Richard  Barkhouse, 

’62;  Lionel  Beane,  ’62;  Michael  Morrell, 

’60;  Wm,  Murphy,  ’62;  Peter  Gillis, 

’60;  Richard  Bretagne,  ’61;  Coach 
Tarpey. 

200  individual  medley  with  the  time  of  2:33.6;  the 
old  record  was  2.56.4.  Joseph  Foley  broke  the  50 
free  in  the  time  of  25.5;  old  record  was  25.6. 

High  point  men  — Morrell,  10;  Maguire,  8; 
Murphy,  6!/2. 

E.  H.  S.  41  — Leominster  45 

Once  again  outnumbering  odds  confronted  Eng- 
lish, but  this  time  it  was  fatal.  Leominster,  New 
England  Brown  Interscholastic  Champions,  got  off 
to  a flying  start  by  winning  the  first  event  in  record 
time.  All  events  after  that  were  bitterly  fought  for. 
The  scoring  ran  down  to  the  last  event.  English  lost 
the  event  and  an  undefeated  record. 

High  point  men  — Bretagne,  6!/2 ; Murphy,  6!/2 ; 
Morrell,  6. 

E.  H.  S.  45  — Brockton  41 

Arriving  at  the  Brockton  YMCA,  the  Englishmen 
faced  an  underrated  team  of  twenty  or  more  swim- 
mers. And  once  again  they  defeated  a team  of 
numbers  by  taking  first  in  seven  events  to  Brockton’s 
four.  All  times  were  slow  except  in  the  100  back- 
stroke,  when  Richard  Bretagne  broke  the  record  with 
the  time  of  1:12.0.  Junior  varsity  man  William 
Lanzdin  took  second  to  Brockton’s  varsity  man  for 
some  much  needed  points. 

High  point  men  — Morrell,  10;  Bretagne,  61/2; 
Murphy,  6l/2. 
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E.  H.  S.  51 — Mission  Hill  34 

This  was . the  first  meet  for  the  jay-vee  team. 
Despite  their  shortage  of  men,  they  won  seven  of 
the  ten  events  in  the  meet  and  scored  heavily  in 
second  and  third  places.  Outstanding  performances 
were  turned  in  by  Albert  Carlson  in  the  individual 
medley  and  the  distance  free  style,  and  by  William 
Lanzdin  in  the  diving  and  in  the  breastroke. 
Leonard  Orton,  who  raced  through  the  butterfly  leg 
of  the  medley  relay,  broke  the  record  in  the  200 
medley.  He  now  holds  the  record  in  the  J.  V. 
butterfly. 

E.  H.  S.  *-*  ???  — Latin-  ??*** 

THE  question  may  be  asked  why  we  didn’t  swim 
against  Latin.  The  answer  is  very  easy.  English  is 
too  strong.  In  the  past,  English  High  School  com- 
bined with  Latin  to  compete  against  colleges.  Now 
that  English  is  stronger  it  is  capable  of  taking  care 
of  itself.  But  we  will  remember  the  help  that  our 


friends  across  the  street  gave  us  when  we  needed  it. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Powers. 


Football  - Completion  of  the  Season  s Reports 


English  28  — B.  C.  12 

B.  C.  won  the  toss  and  elected  to  receive.  English 
High  quickly  recovered  an  Eaglet  fumble  which  set 
up  their  first  score.  Quarterback  Jack  Lehmann,  work- 
ing the  option  play,  scampered  20  yards  around  left 
end  to  give  the  Blue  and  Blue  their  first  score.  Bob 
Rooney  set  up  English’s  second  touchdown  as  he 
intercepted  a B.  C.  aerial  and  brought  the  pigskin 
to  the  B.  C.  25-yard  line.  "Field  General’’  Lehmann 
once  again  took  command  as  he  skirted  right  end  to 
give  the  Double  Blue  their  second  touchdown.  Late 
in  the  second  quarter  Lehmann  did  it  again  as  he 
rifled  a neat  aerial  to  Tony  LoVuolo  to  make 
the  score  20-0.  Early  in  the  third  quarter  B.  C. 
capitalized  on  an  English  fumble  and  scored  their 
first  touchdown  from  20  yards  out.  The  Double 
Blue  once  again  started  to  drive,  as  a fake  kick  from 
Teddy  Larsen  to  Tony  LoVuolo  clicked  to  bring  the 
ball  to  the  B.  C.  6-yard  line.  Clem  Carey  then 
plunged  for  the  necessary  yardage  to  make  the  score 
26-6.  The  points  after  were  good  as  a pass  from 
Lehmann  to  Marder  clicked  to  make  the  score  28-6. 
In  the  closing  minutes  of  the  fourth  quarter,  B.  C. 
scored  their  second  and  final  touchdown  to  make  the 
score  28-12,  but  it  was  not  enough  as  English  High 
won  its  eighth  consecutive  victory. 


E.  H.  S.  6 — B.L.  S.  22 

The  awaited  day  finally  arrived.  Cold,  clear  and 
sunny  was  the  welcoming  weather  at  Harvard 
Stadium.  The  Double  Blue  entered  this  game  with  a 
perfect  seasonal  record  as  did  Latin  School.  The 
winner  of  this  game  would  prove  the  "City 
Championship.”  English  kicked  off  to  Latin.  After 
a slow  first  quarter,  the  Latin  eleven  scored  the  first 
touchdown.  The  score  at  half  time  -was  Latin  8, 
English  0. 

At  the  start  of  the  third  quarter  the  fiery  Double 
Blue  capitalized  on  Latin  blunders  and  scored  their 
first  touchdown  as  Clem  Carey  plunged  over  from 
the  six-yard  line.  The  vital  two  points  proved  to  be 
unsuccessful,  as  a pass  from  Lehmann  to  LoVuolo 
failed.  The  final  few  minutes  of  the  third  quarter 
and  the  entire  fourth  were  played  in  favor  of  Latin, 
since  English  High  penalties  and  many  weak  plays 
offset  the  game. 

This  game  proved  to  be  English’s  worst  of  the 
season  and  ruined  their  fine  winning  streak.  Con- 
gratulations are  extended  to  Coaches  Bill  Stewart, 
Fred  Gillis,  and  Joe  King,  for  producing  one  of  the 
finest  football  teams  in  the  city. 
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Editorial  Opinion  . . . 

IN  THE  OPINION  OF  THE  EDITORS  THIS  IS  WHAT  ENGLISH  HIGH 
MAY  BE  LIKE  IN  THE  FUTURE 


There  will  be: 

A brand  new  school  with  a drive-in  underground 
parking  lot,  or  if  we  are  not  driving  cars  by  then, 
we  will  have  helioports  on  the  roof  for  student  and 
teacher  helicopters 

An  English  High  School  radio  and  television 
bioadcasting  station. 

No  teachers,  because  we  will  be  taught  entirely 
and  supervised  entirely  by  television. 

Improved  teaching  methods  and  a longer  school 
day  and  year. 

Typewriters  at  every  desk  in  all  the  rooms,  because 
all  papers  will  be  corrected  and  graded  by  a central 
I.  B.  M.  system. 

No  need  for  a cafeteria  because  all  our  food  will 
be  drp^onceatrated  pill  form. 

A totally  new  concept  of  math  courses  with  an 


assignment,  instead  of  homework,  to  put  a satellite 
into  orbit  and  follow  its  progress.  This  would  be  a 
standing  assignment  every  two  weeks. 

Concentrated  courses  that  will  be  learned  in  two 
weeks  instead  of  the  regular  nine  months. 

Home  assignments  done  entirely  by  pocket  I.  B.  M. 
michines. 

A video  phone  in  every  room  that  will  connect 
with  all  schools  in  the  city  so  that  you  could  talk 
with  and  see  your  friends  when  you  wanted  to. 

Records  put  out  in  a matter  of  minutes  on  our 
own  presses. 

New  forms  of  recreation  entirely  unlike  present 
ones,  e.g.  Drag  races  in  planes,  easier  forms  of 
athletics  such  as  firing  missiles  ten  miles  or  so  over 
to  your  friend’s  house. 

Of  course  there  would  be  a Record  every  week. 


If  English  Men  had  their  wav  there  would  be: 


Enough  lunchroom  waitresses  to  wait  on  ALL  the 
tables. 

A larger  student  parking  lot  where  you  wouldn’t 
have  to  get  to  school  so  early  to  find  a space. 

Moving  sidewalks  along  the  corridors  to  make 
walking  to  classes  unnecessary. 

More  Coke  machines  in  the  student  lounge  to  go 
with  the  red  couches  and  more  free  periods  for 
students  to  use  these  couches  and  catch  up  on  their 
sleep. 

Teaching  by  television  so  that  the  students  could 
shut  off  the  teacher  if  he  got  boring. 


Soft  music  of  Beethoven,  Chopin,  and  Brahms 
playing  through  the  public  address  system. 

Steak  at  least  twice  a week  in  the  cafeteria. 

More  interesting  "Bulletins.” 

Water  fountains  that  would  dispense  beer  or  Coke 
at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty  and  the  students. 

More  mid-winter  dances. 

Elevators  with  signs:  "No  admittance  to  teachers.” 

Home-made  report  cards  at  the  discretion  and 
compilation  of  the  individual  student. 

More  "Records"  and  more  eager  contributors,  of 
course. 
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"He’s  late  again!’’ 


Down  Beat 


Dear  Abby  . . . 


Alumni  Notes 

by  RICHARD  H.  WALSH,  ’58 

Richard  H Walsh,  ’58,  has  been  a student  in  first- 
year  day  classes  at  Bentley  School  of  Accounting  and 
Finance  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  since  September. 

Mr.  David  Davidson,  ’22,  a graduate  of  Suffolk 
Law  School,  does  statistical  research. 

Mr.  Robert  Lowery,  ’47,  is  an  engineer  for 
Raytheon. 

Congratulations  to  the  Explorers  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  as  they  help  celebrate  the  50th  year  of 
scouting. 

Congratulations  also  to  John  Hogan,  ’60,  Roslin- 


dale  Sea  Scout,  who  was  recently  elected  chairman  of 
Boston  Explorers. 

There  are  about  600  scouts  in  English.  Three  of 
these  boys  head  three  of  the  eight  Boston  districts. 

Epitaph 

Here  he  lies  moulding; 

His  dying  was  hard  — 

They  shot  him  for  folding 
An  IBM  card. 

From  the  Phoenix  Nest,  Saturday  Review 
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by  WALTER  E.  SALVI,  ’6l 


THE  JABBERWOCK  — Girls’  Latin  School:  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  this  magazine  is  the 
fact  that  every  issue  has  a central  theme  which  is 
observed  throughout  the  magazine,  including  the 
editorial.  The  crossword  puzzle  in  the  December 
issue  was  most  interesting.  The  Record  offers  its 
congratulations  on  a job  well  done. 

THE  PENMAN  — Washington-Lee  High  School, 
Arlington,  Virginia:  This  magazine  is  completely 
literary:  its  articles  are  of  the  highest  quality.  Pub- 
lished by  the  students,  this  magazine  has  won  the 
highest  possible  awards  available  to  a high  school 
publication. 

THE  BRIGHTON  TOWERS  — Brighton  High 
School:  This  publication  offers  to  its  student  body  a 
great  deal  of  news  available  through  its  many 
columns.  The  art  work  accompanying  the  many  fine 
stories  is  also  well  deserving  of  praise.  Our  con- 
gratulations to  the  Editor  on  winning  a trip  to 
Detroit. 

THE  POWDERHORN  — Bedford  High  School, 
Bedford  Mass.:  This  newspaper  keeps  the  student 


body  well-informed  as  to  what  has  happened  and 
what  will  happen.  The  editorials  always  deal  with 
the  present  and  are  of  continual  interest  to  the 
school. 

THE  REGISTER  — Boston  Latin  School:  Our 
worthy  opponents  put  out  a good  magazine.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  they  have  received  the  same 
honors  as  the  Record.  The  stories,  poems,  art  work, 
essays,  and  editorials  are  all  well  deserving  of  praise. 
A well-prepared  and  well-presented  magazine. 

THE  STUDENTS  PEN  — Pittsfield  High  School, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.:  The  many  columns  which  this 
magazine  devotes  to  happenings  in  and  around 
school  enable  the  student  body  to  keep  well-informed 
as  to  what  their  friends  are  doing.  The  Senior’s 
"Who’s  Who”  column  gives  brief  biographies  of 
outstanding  seniors. 

THE  LITTLE  GIANT  — Medford  High  School: 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Record  staff,  the  essays  in  this 
magazine  are  some  of  the  best  that  we  have  seen. 
The  sketches  illustrating  the  poetry  are  also  deserv- 
ing of  a compliment. 
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A Cittle  Wetter 

A little  better  skill  in  posing,  a little  better  likeness  and  Boston’s 
foremost  imprint — and  you  have  a much  better  photograph,  much 
more  satisfaction  and  far  wider  approval  of  results.  Then  we  add 
beautiful  covers  and  scrupulous  are  in  details  of  packing  and, 
mark  it  — we  deliver  on  time.  No  detail  esapes  our  interested 
care. 
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